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THE ITINERARY 


We were 22 in all, most of us experienced travelers with sympathetic interna- 
tional attitudes, willing to put in 12 to 15 stirring hours every day and to 
travel all the way by air. 

The pace was set, and the necessary guidance given throughout, by SITA. 
We were gone a month—seeing some of the conventional sights, but probing 
rather intensively into social, economic and international relations, thanks to 
the cooperation of diplomats and national officials. 

The first day’s stop was in Paris. Next morning we left for Rome and Athens, 
arriving at the latter city in the early evening. The Acropolis, the Temple of 
Jupiter, Mars Hill, the U.S. Embassy, the Parthenon—then a discussion of 
Point Four and other issues concerned with American aid to the Greeks. 

To Istanbul at midnight, and after a busy day on by train to Ankara. Next 
day, by plane again, to Beirut. Three days, after that stopover, by automobile: 
Balbec, with its ruins; Damascus, world’s oldest city; Amman, capital of Jordan; 
thence east to the Dead Sea and ancient Jerusalem. 

Three days in Jerusalem, and on to Cairo, with sessions on Middle Eastern 
political problems at the U.S. Embassy, then back once more to Jerusalem— 
covering by air in 40 minutes the same route from Mount Sinai to the Jordan 
River that took Moses and his rebellious Israelites 40 years to traverse. 

Now the scene shifted profoundly, from interest in the ruins of the past to 
the rapid developments of the present and the ever-insistent hopes for the 
future. A week in Israel followed: three days in Jerusalem; two days in Galilee, 
Haifa and intermediate points so loved by Jesus; with three final days in youth- 
ful Tel Aviv, bustling with activity and labor for the national progress. 

From Tel Aviv to Rome, and following two days in the Italian capital, a 
thrilling flight over snow-covered Mont Blanc to Geneva and the Castle of 
Chillon, for a week-end conference with European and American delegates, 
discussing the holding of a World Conference of Faiths. Returning to Geneva, 
the writer attended a conference of UNESCO, a reception at the Russian 
Embassy, sessions of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. Heard 
an address by the French Premier, Pierre Mendes-France; visited the World 
Council of Churches, the Quaker Center, the World Brotherhood headquarters, 
the International School, the Press Center, and other international organiza- 
tions. 

Again to Paris, and after four days in a favorite city, over the Shannon airport, 
and on homeward to Idlewild. 
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GREECE 
Symbol of U.S. World Policy 


Few American tourists who revel in the ruins of the Acropolis and other at- 
tractions of Greece realize the importance of the political relations which have 
developed between that country and their own. In 1947, President Truman 
was authorized by Congress to announce that this country would initiate a 
large program of military and economic aid to Greece. This step was full of 
meaning for the future, for it signified that the United States was breaking 
away from the Monroe Doctrine which, since 1823, had limited such political 
partnership to the American continent. This most fundamental change in U.S. 
foreign policy stated that in the future any nation in any part of the world that 
felt the threat of Communist intervention might count on help from the 
United States. This enlargement of American responsibilities became known as 
the “Truman Doctrine,” and has resulted in the development of military pacts 
and the acquisition of military bases in almost every section of the globe. 

Thus modern Greece becomes interesting to the American visitor, not only 
from its past but also for its present part in the U.S. struggle to protect 
democracy. There have arisen, of course, most of the inevitable and numerous 
problems that are met when a big country seeks to direct in considerable 
degree the affairs of a small one. 

Chaos dominated Greece following the Second World War, with 95 per 
cent of the railroads out of commission, a 50 per cent drop in economic life, 
with a guerrilla war waged by the Communists threatening complete loss of 
independence. During the first year of U.S. aid, Washington spent some 
$300,000,000 in military and civil relief. A total of more than a billion dollars 
was expended up to last year for this country of 8,000,000 people. 

US. technical experts have introduced many new methods into Greek agri- 
cultural practice. As a result, although only 25 per cent of the land is arable, 
850,350 acres will have been made suitable for crops by next year by means of 
dams, levees and reforestation projects, with 207,722 acres reclaimed through 
marsh draining and brush clearance. Greece has become an exporter of rice 
and cotton, and is approaching self-sufficiency in wheat. 

The railroads, port installations and telecommunications destroyed by the 
Germans have been re-established and modern methods of tax inspecting and 
government bookkeeping have been inaugurated. All of this work has aided in 
renewing the faith of the Greek people in themselves. 
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TURKEY 
Nation on the Move 


The framework of democratic government and modern social institutions are 
definitely established in Turkey, and that country is probably the strongest ally 
of the United States in all of Asia. The nation is militarily powerful, with the 
largest army and the widest military alliances of any Moslem state. Its pacts 
with other lands extend from Yugoslavia to Pakistan. 

Of the four fundamental social revolutions in the early part of the 2oth 
century—China, Russia, Mexico and ‘Turkey—the last two have basically im- 
proved the position of the common man, while the first two have become 
leaders in imperialistic wars. Few outside Turkey appreciate the deep changes 
that have taken place since the rise of that most remarkable man, Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk. 

The old Ottoman Empire was an archiac religious state which, from its 
capital, Constantinople, dominated Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Jordan. 
The latter countries were promised their independent existence, following the 
First World War, by the famous T. E. Lawrence. He died broken-hearted 
because Great Britain and France violated these pledges and established pro- 
tectorates over them until they were later freed and admitted as members of the 
United Nations. Under a rule that stifled both political and economic develop- 
ment, this section of the Arabic world became noted for the lowest standard 
of living on the globe. 

Ataturk saw no way of bringing about necessary basic changes save by abso- 
lute destruction of the old and by the use of dictatorial methods to establish 
new Western ways. The abolition of the veil for women and the fez for men 
were outward demonstrations of new Western customs as well as an attack on 
Moslem traditions. A clean-out separation from oriental intellectual life was 
made by adopting the Latin Alphabet. The common people were favored by 
transferring land from the rich to the poor, and taxes from the poor to the 
rich. Foreign capital was invited and industrialization was encouraged. Islam 
was dropped as a state religion. ‘Io emphasize the complete change from the old 
Islamic conception of life to the new nationalism, Turkey’s new capital was 
built by herculean efforts on the ruins of an ancient city named Ankara, and 
Istanbul, or Constantinople, symbol of Byzantine might, became just another 
city. 

The other side of the story of progress was given us by two Americans who 
had been employed by the government to aid in improving certain depart- 
ments of economic life. To them, the lack of initiative among the people was 
a deterrent to advancement. Out of the 22 million population, they reported, 
there were 18 million farmers who paid no taxes. Six employers pay 16 per 
cent of the taxes. Soldiers were reported to receive about 21 cents each per 
month (but with better food and clothes than the average working man; the 
army of 200,000 is very popular). Banks provide no means for individual 
deposits. Checking accounts and accounting systems are hopelessly inefficient. 
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On the other hand, this accusation was refuted by other sources, which assert 
that all banks now have I.B.M. accounting machines and are attentive to de- 
positors. 

Education under the new regime is theoretically compulsory, but the prob- 
lem of literacy, to say nothing about modernization of the curriculum, is 
enormous. 

You hear, though, an observation that explains what the Turks are up against: 
“Turkey has developed from the water buffalo to the tractor stage in ten years. 
It took the United States decades to make the same transformation in its own 
terms.” Turkey has made remarkable strides in raising fine cotton. 

Turks often say to U.S. citizens: “You do not need our products, but Ger- 
many does. Our exchanges of goods lie in that direction. Yet politically Ger- 
many could be a greater menace than Russia. There is no danger of Com- 
munism here. If we catch a Communist, we deal with him quickly. All of us 
know how to do that, for we have known the Russians for a long time.” 

Turkey has been the recipient of considerable technical assistance. Grants 
during 1953-54 were as follows: from the U.S., $3,543,000; from the United 
Nations, $944,000. For relief, Turkey received from UNICEF $293,000. To aid 
in this work, Turkey itself furnished a staff numbering 150. 

Modern Turkey is proud of its recent change toward the problem of minori- 
ties and refugees. After the end of World War I, 53,000 Bulgarians left the 
Greek territories of Macedonia and Thrace and returned to Bulgaria, under 
the auspices of the International Refugee Settlement Commission appointed 
by the League of Nations. Following the Greco-Turkish War, in 1923, the 
governments of the two countries signed a convention providing for the ex- 
change of Greek Orthodox nationals living in Turkey with Turkish Moslems 
living in Greece. Involved were 1,250,000 Greeks and some 335,000 Turks. 
The entire exchange was completed in 18 months. ‘The Kemalist government 
of Turkey, in 1931, undertook the repatriation of the Turkish populations from 
Romania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. A total of 172,000 Turks were resettled 
in the under-populated districts of ‘Turkish Thrace and Anatolia. 

Turkey has lately adopted a law for the control of the press which has caused 
concern to the nation’s friends throughout much of the free world. It arises, 
perhaps, from the overwhelming triumph of the Democratic Party at the last 
elections, which all but eliminated the governing power of the opposition 
parties. The government is sensitive to criticism, but will come to see, it may 
be hoped, that even excesses in the nation’s press are safer to democracy than 
repressive legislation. 

Nations do not grow into completely democratic practices over night. Many 
difficult problems remain for solution in ‘Turkey; but it is definitely a nation 
on the move. 
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BEIRUT: CAPITAL OF LEBANON 
Home of the American University 


From Ankara we flew over Asia Minor and the Island of Cyprus, made famous 
by the missionary work of Saint Paul. In Beirut, we found ourselves in the only 
Near East country where a majority of the population is Christian. Whether 
or not that is the reason for its advancement over the Arab League countries 
in general, it is far ahead of the others in modern development. Certainly the 
century-old American University of Beirut has contributed much. The capital 
city has a population of 400,000. Its streets are clean, drinking water from 
nearby mountains is refreshing, while flies and other pests are under control. 
This does not apply, one has to admit, to the other ubiquitous Near East pests 
—the store runners and street solicitors who are ever-present. 

With understandable pride, every inhabitant praised his town. “The only 
city in the world where you can bathe at a delightful beach, and, in less than 
two hours by car, ski on a snow-capped mountain.” 

The evening after our arrival was spent with the late President and Mrs. 
S. B. L. Penrose of the American University, whose leadership is widely 
acknowledged. Following their delightful hospitality at the University, they 
agreed to talk to us in the evening about the Near East. Because of Dr. Pen- 
rose’s published statements and his position as head of an institution which 
was situated in a member state of the Arab League, with almost the entire 
student body made up of Arabs, we anticipated his sympathy with the Arabs in 
their controversy with Israel. We wanted, however, to hear the strongest 
arguments against Israel. To ensure this, the Study Group was routed first 
through the Arab states. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Penrose did not give us a broad picture of the Near East 
situation, as his 26 years of teaching in the University eminently qualified him 
to do. He could present no facts favorable to Israel, and stuck to well-worn 
lines of conventional Arab ideology: Israel, as a newcomer, had, without any 
tights, moved into territory that belonged to the Arab people. Israel, carrying 
out plans of the Zionists, had made war on innocent Arab citizens. They were, 
he continued, “driven” out of their homes by the Zionists, aided by the United 
States and other Western powers. The United Nations vote for the partition 
of Palestine into two parts, with the internationalization of Jerusalem, was due 
to threats made by the U‘S. delegation, and this, in turn, was due to the over- 
whelming influence of the rich Jews who control the American press. 

Dr. Penrose pointed out that neither now nor in the past were the Arabs 
particularly friendly to Western countries. There was little desire to take sides 
in the present contest between the Western world and the Communists. Know- 
ing that the Israeli army numbers at present 50,000, and that mobilization 
could increase it to 150,000, Arab League counties fear aggression by the Jews. 
With 60 per cent of the world’s oil in the Persian Gulf area, however, the gov- 
ernments of those countries feel a growing strength. Iraq is the only one that is 
applying oil royalties to a program for social betterment. 
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The foregoing summary is taken from my notes and does not, in any inclusive 
way, represent President Penrose’s address. A discussion followed, in which the 
writer questioned the accuracy of the statements concerning the crude and 
unjust means used by the United States delegation to force a vote in the U.N. 
for partition. (The writer had been present during the long Assembly discus- 
sion of partition, and had then made every effort to check up on such a report, 
without finding documentary or other confirmation.) The writer also stated 
that the Arab delegations, following the vote, abandoned the session, declaring 
that the decision meant war. The day after the U.N. vote, the Arab attack on 
Israel began. Arab village after Arab village was abandoned, even before the 
fighting drew near in the hope of opening the way for the Arab armies. This 
Arab military strategy should be noted as the basic origin of the Arab refugee 
problem. Of course both Jewish and Arab terrorism also played a part. 

How completely the American University of Beirut has identified itself with 
the Arab cause is illustrated by the following account of a meeting of the in- 
stitution’s Alumni Association, as reported in the Daily Star, Beirut, June 26, 
1954: 

“A constitution for a new federation of Arab States will be written and presented to 
Arab countries during the coming year by a special committee appointed yesterday by the 
AUB Alumni Conference, which closed its three-day session in the evening. 

“Alumni delegates included a veritable Who’s Who of the Arab world, including ex- 
prime ministers, ministers, deputies, house speakers and diplomats. . . . 

“The Conference recommended stronger Arab armies, tighter economic boycott of 
Israel, stricter espionage control, improved Arab propaganda, settlement of Arab refugees 
in or near Palestine till the Arabs regain the country.” 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
Ancient Past and Modern Danger 


From Beirut to Baalbek, Damascus, Amman and Jerusalem, our party rode in 
private cars. Some 50 miles from Beirut lie the stupendous ruins of Baalbek. 
The first time I unexpectedly ran into them, 26 years ago, I was overwhelmed 
as I was when I first saw the Grand Canyon. In the same awe, I gazed upon 
them again. They epitomize all of known history and extend back into the 
shadowy days of early men. 

Not only are the ruins standing today among the most enormous in the 
world, but the stones are the greatest in measurement. The largest monolith 
known to man, larger than the huge stones used in the temples themselves, 
lies in single grandeur a hundred yards away. Called Hajar El-Huba, the stone 
of the pregnant woman, it measures 70 feet in height, and on the sides 14 by 
16. The three mammoth stones in the western wall of the Temple of Jupiter, 
while not quite so large, raise the ever-present question: How were they trans- 
ported and placed one on top of the other before man had any of his modern 
machines? The most satisfactory reply is that thousands of slaves moved them 
along greased wooden tracks by the “heave, all together,’ method. 

In this neighborhood are also the Great Cedars of Lebanon, reached by a 
new road, 35 miles away. These ‘““Cedars of the Lord,” as the Lebanese call 
them, are referred to by the Psalmist (Ps. 104:16) as ““The Cedars of Lebanon, 
which He has planted.” 

At present, there are about 400 of these old trees, reaching back 200 
to a 1,000 years. The oldest ones, numbering only a dozen, are about 80 
feet high and 30 feet around the trunks. The Maronite Patriarch has planted 
6,000 young cedars recently. The Maronites have built a chapel nearby and 
celebrate an annual feast in their honor, while a winter resort not far away 
entertains guests who romp and ski in the snow. 

There are about 450,000 Maronites in Lebanon, who with the 3,000,000 
Copts in Egypt, constitute the major strength of Christianity in the Near East. 
They are under frequent attack by fanatical Moslems, urged on by the Moslem 
Brotherhood. In their feeling of insecurity, Monseigneur Moubarack, the head 
of this group which has been carrying the torch of Christianity for more than 
1,000 years, pleaded with former Ambassador James G. McDonald to take an 
appeal for help to the Christians of America and Europe before it was too late. 
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DAMASCUS 
City of Surprises 


My apologies to Damascus! Wrong was the picture I had kept in my mind of 
this oldest city in the world from my visit nearly 30 years ago—a picture of 
royal families, picturesque sheiks, fabulous landlords and great merchants, ex- 
tending hospitality in their beautiful gardens; and in another section a mile- 
long bazaar with robes and copper kettles, ancient rugs—and the rest of the 
town inhabited by camels, dirty children and unattractive bedouins. Though 
much of the old still exists, downtown Damascus is now a modern city, with 
up-to-date stores and a new gorgeous residential section where live the new 
rich, the high government officials, and the diplomats. 

I had a long visit at the American Embassy and heard the story of the 
hopeless shifts in government, with the frank confession that to keep up with 
the political situation was impossible. The Embassy had suffered three attacks 
by mobs, caused by reports in the Arab press that the United States was helping 
Israel. At no time since Syria’s separation from the Ottoman Empire has the 
internal situation been stable enough to assure a program of economic develop- 
ment. During the French Mandate, there was constant friction between the 
two governments, between landlords and peasants, between rival religious 
groups, and between the Syrian and Lebanese sections of the Mandate. In 
1936, France granted a large degree of independence and separation from 
Lebanon. At one time, the government took such drastic action against the 
Christians that a large group was compelled to migrate to Lebanon. 

The Mandate was terminated in 1946, but with no lessening of political 
strains. ‘he cancellation of the customs union with Lebanon brought increased 
stresses. Suspicions of ‘Turkey’s designs on territory around the border line on 
the north were a further contribution to instability. With the hope of achiev- 
ing a measure of unity and driving out the Jews, Syria joined Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordan and Egypt, the other members of the Arab League, in war on Israel. 
Instead of realizing such results, Syria’s forces were defeated and the country 
further divided between those who believed that progress depended upon an 
extension of territory and those who favored internal strengthening of the 
military—with still others demanding an elaborate social program which would 
compel the great landholders to share their possessions with the nation at large. 

Frustrated by splits, the country turned to resentment of everything foreign, 
including help from the United Nations or the United States. Ambitious 
schemes, such as the Ghab Valley Plan, the attempt to develop the Jezireh 
Scheme to cultivate a rich section near the Turkish Valley, and the Clapp 
Mission Plan for the River Jordan, all seem to come to naught. The decisive 
defeat by Israel was followed by coups d’etat and political assassinations, which 
were to be ended, it was hoped, with the accession to power of Colonel Adib 
Shishakly. But he is now in exile and today it is hard to keep abreast of the 
lightening-like cabinet changes. 

At the suggestion of the American Embassy, we were addressed by Mr. 
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Mather G. Eliot, who recently came from the U.S. to represent the American 
Friends of the Middle East. Apologizing for the brief four months he had been 
in the Near East with little background before he came, he said: “Politically, 
I am one cabinet behind.” He believed there was a growing recognition that 
Israel was here to stay, some people expressing the hope that it might become 
a kind of associate member of the Greater Syria, the plans for which include 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq and Lebanon. The French, he said, favor such a union, but 
the British seem to prefer separation of the various countries. While Arab 
political leaders will not yet publicly declare their recognition of the necessity 
for making some arrangement with Israel, Mr. Eliot continued, some of them 
privately admit it. There are probably less profound differences among the Near 
East countries than emphasized by the local press, which thrives on rivalries. 

Mr. Eliot made the surprising statement that some 300,000 of the original 
850,000 Arab refugees no longer live in camps but are working in Arab com- 
munities. Others, however, declared that the camp population was being aug- 
mented by a birth rate of about 25,000 per year and by outsiders who push into 
the camps because of the better food. Diplomatic and other seemingly im- 
partial sources*told us that Arab ruling classes retained the refugees because 
they made good propaganda against Israel. 

The promises made to the Arabs to gain their support during World War I 
were broken, and the imposition of French and British rule afterward suggests 
that all the blame for the present situation cannot be placed on the Syrians 
themselves. ‘The few rich landlords and the foreign exploiters must be curbed 
before progress can be expected. The merchant class by hard work and keenness 
has built up small, efficient stores, plants and industries, adapted to the needs 
of the market. This explains why, in spite of chaotic political conditions, the 
cities of Syria have shown surprising growth. Conditions in rural areas, however, 
are perhaps not much better than in the time of the Apostle Paul. 
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EAST OF THE JORDAN 
Holy Places and New Issues 


From Damascus to Jerusalem is a 14-hour drive, and en route we stopped for 
lunch in Amman, capital of Jordan, at the famed Hotel Philadelphia. Crossing 
the Jordan River by the Allenby Bridge, we were soon standing on the shore 
of the strangest body of water on the globe—the Dead Sea. And in another 
two hours we were skirting the olive trees on the Mount of Olives and entering 
an ancient monastery made into a modern hotel. We spent the next two days 
visiting the Holy Places within the walled city and the birthplace of our Savior 
in Bethlehem. 

Two and a half decades ago, my wandering for some two weeks through 
these scenes with the Bible in one hand and a Baedeker in the other, brought 
me the deepest of spiritual experiences. At that time the Biblical references to 
these scenes dominated my mind, while today the social and political problems 
received more attention. Maybe it was the influence of our towering Arab guide 
who was always crying “Follow, Follow,” if anyone should linger an extra 
moment at the Pool of Bethesda or other favorite spot; maybe it was the swing- 
ing step of the Arab League soldiers or the increased commercialization of the 
sacred places, or the hatred ringing in our ears as we had heard it in the last few 
days. Anyway, I confess to the absence of the moving feelings of my first trip. 

Our group was probably most stirred in Bethlehem. The spot where the 
stable stood in which the baby Jesus was born is more satisfactorily identified 
than many places, say, in Jerusalem. The fact that one has to bend low to enter 
the ancient Church of the Nativity seems to prepare one with the necessary 
humility to worship at the shrine accepted as His birthplace in the crypt. 

Bethlehem is the home of many families who made their fortunes in Latin 
America and have returned home to spend their last years. On a previous visit 
I spent a day talking in Spanish to these wanderers. Now, I got acquainted 
with a delightful young man who told me that one section of his family had a 
large shirt business in Monterrey, Mexico. In discussing Arab-Israeli relations, 
he said that talks were now taking place between his immediate family and the 
Israel government about payment for the substantial properties they had 
abandoned in Israel when they became refugees. They had asked the Israelis 
for $600,000 in damages, and the government had offered to compromise for 
half that amount. They expected finally to settle somewhere between the two 
sums. The story seemed to confirm the statement that Israel was willing to 
move towards a settlement of refugee claims. 

One evening we heard the Mayor of Old Jerusalem, Omar Wa’ary. The 
problems between the Arabs and the Israelis could be easily settled, he said. 
First, all the Arabs who formerly lived in Israel should be sent back to their 
former homes, and restored to their pre-war condition. Second, the Jews who 
had been admitted into Israel since the War of Independence should be re- 
turned to their old homes. Third, the Arab residents in Israel should be allowed 
full participation in the nation’s life. If Israel would accept these proposals, the 
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mayor declared there was no reason why the two peoples could not get together 
to write a peace treaty. But until these terms were reached, you could not 
expect to hold a meeting to work out a program for final peace! It was that 
simple! 

Today said the Mayor, Jordan is willing to accept the original proposals 
made by the United Nations for the internationalization of Jerusalem. This, he 
emphasized, is an absolute requirement before other matters can find agreement. 

The Arabs, he asserted, like the American people; what they dislike is the 
American government. They can’t understand why the United States allows 
itself to be completely dominated by the “rich” Jewish group in that country, he 
said. The Jews, he went on, will not permit American newspapers to publish 
anything favorable to the Arabs. ‘They also control the United Nations and all 
of its votes, which have favored Israel. Continuing, Mayor Wa’ary declared: 
“I gave a plaque to Miss Dorothy Thompson and Mr. Garland Evans Hopkins 
when they were here, stating that the Jews killed Christ.” 

He gave us copies of cables he had sent in 1953 to the United Nations and 
to President Eisenhower. These were of a strongly anti-Israel nature, containing 
such wording as “Backed by financial and other American aid, Israel finds 
courage to persevere in criminal aggression against the Arabs,” and appealed 
for implementation of the first U.N. resolution on Palestine. 

One of our group spent a day in the Arab home of some of his former stu- 
dents. There he found the same bitterness. While the Arabs lost in the first 
war, said the students, they would win in a second. 

Out of several drivers of our cars, only one talked to his passengers about the 
desire for peace which he said most of the common people would prefer, but 
he asked not to be quoted by name, to protect his job. 
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REVOLUTION COMES TO EGYPT 


From old Jerusalem to Cairo a part of the flight is over the same territory 
through which Moses led the Isrealites to the promised land, but the forty 
years he required, was reduced to forty minutes by our plane. In Cairo we found 
ourselves in the midst of a struggle between the oldest and the newest social 
forces unique in Arab League countries. For the first time in 5000 years there 
seems to be the beginning of a social revolution. 

When the present leaders carried out their coup against King Farouk they 
only intended to get rid of the King. But the whole sick society of 21,000,000 
people crowded the liberators demanding relief from their overwhelm- 
ing burdens. Neither Neguib, Nassar, nor the Junta they led, had any idea 
about how to begin the transformation. In spite of the opposition of the fana- 
tical Moslem Brotherhood, and the rivalries among themselves, they began to 
improvise experimental land and educational programs. These captured some 
of the young intellectuals, who are now heading this work aided by a small 
devoted group of American specialists. In addition, political independence was 
suddenly attained, under pressure by Washington, with the British withdraw- 
ing their armed forces and agreeing to Egyptian control of the Suez Canal. 

The situation today is as confused as it was in the early days of the Mexican 
social revolution, which required two decades to overcome the opposition of 
the reactionary landlords and ecclesiastics and to develop suitable programs. 
But at least one member of the Arab League countries has set its face toward 
the modern world, which means that it will soon find it necessary to build its 
international policies on world conceptions rather than petty prejudices. Visi- 
tors are impressed with Egypt’s great opportunity for leadership in the Near 
East if her people will press toward a new day of peace and social justice. 
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ISRAEL 
A Nation in Shirt-Sleeves 


You can leave Cairo at 8:00 A.M. and be in Old Jerusalem before noon. We 
were soon making our way to the Mandelbaum Gate, where we were to cross 
into the Israeli city of modern Jerusalem. Some of our group were a bit wor- 
ried: Arab tourist literature had warned that travelers who had been in Israel 
or had an Israeli visa on a passport, would not be allowed to enter any Arab 
country. Would Israel take the same exclusive attitude toward those who had 
traveled in neighboring Arab lands? Not so. We were welcomed by the customs 
officials, in spite of the fact that we had no visas. 

Dr. A. Biran, Governor of the District, appeared before our group and told 
many interesting stories about the relationship between himself and his old 
friends in the Jordanian government. He said he had proposed many plans to 
the Arabs for the exchange of refugees, for opening the two cities for tourists 
to pass freely back and forth, and other ways of lessening their difficulties. He 
had offered to provide starving refugees, in certain cases, with land in Israel 
if the Arabs would allow the Israelis to use the main road from Tel Aviv to 
bring in food and water to save the dying in Jerusalem. But the answer had been 
that this might give advantages to the Israelis. It was then that the Jews under- 
took the superhuman task of building the “Miracle Road” over the mountains. 
Later the Jordan officials were anxious to carry out such an agreement, but Dr. 
Biran told them it would not be possible to go back to 1947—the road had 
been built, and cooperative agreements must be made on a different basis. 

At David’s Tomb we found the substitute for the Wailing Wall in Old 
Jerusalem which, of course, the Jews are not now permitted to approach. The 
burial place of King David has become the most sacred of Holy Places where 
groups of the faithful loudly wail over the tragedies of their people. 

The transit camps where immigrants live from the time they arrive in Israel 
and pass their health examination, until a year or more later when they find 
work in industry, are being reduced in number and it is hoped that within two 
years or so all the immigrants may have found homes and jobs. These houses 
leave much to be desired, and living in them is apt to be a time ‘of trial. But 
an excellent educational program has been carried out through voluntary 
workers. 

What about the internationalization of Jerusalem? Was it a question that 
was becoming more important? I was emphatically told by Mr. Jacob Herzog 
of the American section of the Foreign Office that, on the contrary, it was not a 
live issue. Neither Israel nor Jordan had changed its position. This view was 
confirmed by the American Ambassador in Cairo. Others who seemed qualified 
to speak on the subject declared flatly: “It is as dead as the dodo.” 

Dr. Leo Cohen, Chief Political Adviser of the Foreign Office, devoted two 
hours to our group, He recapitulated the events of the Arab-Israeli conflict as 
he saw them, and made a point overlooked by many who lack historical per- 
spective. “The fundamental difficulty is that the Arabs had no Renaissance,” 
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he said. “They are living back in a non-scientific age, where the economic and 
social revolution is unknown.” He felt the Arabs were often against the whole 
outside world, and that some hostility to Israel originated in the Arab view that 
Israel represented that world, and happens to be nearest. 

Not on any program, but especially illuminating, was an interview we had 
with the Prime Minister, the Honorable Moshe Sharett. Disarmingly, Mr. 
Sharett said he welcomed groups coming for impartial inquiry. He expressed the 
hope that we would take our time and frankly pursue the truth concerning his 
country. We were witnessing some of the problems the Israeli nation faced— 
cannon attack by old Jerusalem proceeded as we started the appointment!— 
but he was sure nothing would deter the land from making a democratic home 
for Jews. His calm assurance in face of an actual enemy attack was impressive. 

Israel’s legislative body, the Knesset, is organized very much like the Bnitish 
Parliament. A little later we hear Mr. Sharett tell its members that the 
country, having now passed the first days of overwhelming enthusiasm for 
establishing a home for homeless Jews, must face practical questions of financ- 
ing, housing for the families, schools for children, jobs, social security, marriage 
and divorce, what to do with the orphans and the aged—and even the language 
that the people will speak. 

It is a good experience for the foreign visitor who has been thinking only of 
such questions as border raids, refugees, or a peace treaty with the Arabs. So 
pressing have been the many immediate problems, that this law-making body 
has not even adopted a written constitution, but is postponing it until more 
experience has pointed the way. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that Israel is one completely united, driving 
force. Like the United States in its early days, within the frame of fundamental 
political, social and religious ideas, its people are working by trial and error to 
find the best way of serving themselves and becoming a useful member of 
world society. Israel has, of course, its Huey Longs, Gerald L. K. Smiths, and 
Joseph McCarthys. They blatantly threaten to conquer all of the Near East 
in the same manner as chauvinists everywhere. Fortunately, the leaders of the 
country have a background of experience to draw on, in the lessons from ad- 
vanced democracies like the United States, Canada, Britain and France, and 
close contacts with international organizations such as the United Nations 
and the International Labor Organization. 


Two Unique Organizations 


There is a peculiar set-up in Israel which has brought strength to the young 
government. One is the national labor movement, or Histadrut, another is the 
Jewish Agency. 

The General Federation of Jewish Labor includes in its membership most 
of the nation’s workers, and Arabs have for some time been admitted. Organi- 
zed far back in 1920, it has done a major job in bringing many modern social 
improvements to the people. Among these can be counted social security, labor 
exchanges, workmen’s compensation, a health service, and vocational guidance. 

The Jewish Agency was started, also, long ago; under the mandate it was 
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often called “a government within a government.” To a certain extent, it repre- 
sented, too, Jewish interest in international organizations and furnished the 
needed unity in the early days of the Israeli state. Its headquarters in Jerusalem 
is an impressive building; here the Prime Minister has his office. It is still the 
kind of agency to which the government entrusts the business of handling im- 
migration from other sections of the world into Israel. 

We found the atmosphere of the Jewish agency similar to big business en- 
terprise. It has its coat off, and goes after practical results—and it works hard, 
as do the people, in a sort of shirt-sleeve, constant down-to-earth effort. 

Mr. B. Locker, of the Agency, its Chief Executive, had an answer to the 
charge, so often heard among those hostile to Israel, that practically all the 
immigrants would go home if allowed to do so. Mr. Locker’s reply was clear. 
Only one requirement was made of immigrants whose way to Israel had been 
paid by the Agency—the costs should be repaid. Anyone who has come at his 
own expense is perfectly free to leave at any time. Free movement is recognized 
as one of the prerequisites in a democracy. 

One reason why some immigrants leave is that they had come to Israel as a 
sort of way-station to the United States. Some simply do not fit into Israel’s 
way of life. A few find it hard to join in the kind of close cooperative effort es- 
sential to success. Is it any wonder that some immigrants cannot be happy, 
when they come from more than 60 different nations? In the future, more are 
expected from North Africa and other areas whose governments at present do 
not permit Jews to emigrate. 

Mr. Locker, whose sense of humor infuses much of what he says, declared: 
“We Jews are exactly like other people, only a little more so.” Concluding 
seriously, he said: “For a long time we have been wandering over the world 
and wondering where we could go. Israel was formed to give a chance for the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews to have one place to which they know they 
could go. The government has no right to prevent Jews from coming to Israel, 
and it never will.” 


The Educational Challenge 


The United States, with a shortage of schoolrooms and teachers, realizes it 
has a serious problem. But what of Israel, where the population has doubled 
since 1948, and the school population has gone up from 100,000 to 300,000? 
There must be two or three shifts per day; many of the school buildings are eld, 
and even tents are used, while books must be rationed. Education is com- 
pulsory from 5 to 14 years. The greatest need is for trained teachers. In 1948 
there were about 5,000; today 15,000. Some teachers have been recruited from 
immigrants. Even with all the terrific pressure on the educational system, the 
enormous needs are more nearly met every year. 

After long, exciting and unprecedented public debate for two years, the 
Knesset passed, in 1953, a fundamental educational bill. It embodied a system 
of “trends” which had developed during the last 50 years. Roughly, half of the 
country’s schools followed the Histadrut, or labor trend; 600 might be called 
the “general trend”; 500 were of the Mizrahi orthodox trend; 260 were of the 
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extreme orthodox kind; and finally there were 130 independent schools. All 
state schools are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Education Ministry, 
with no special propaganda of any kind allowed. The Ministry lays down 75 
per cent of the curriculum, and the rest is made up according to local desires. 
A network of religious schools is provided to meet the wishes of the religious 
groups. A Hebrew Language Academy has been set up to provide direction for 
the development of an official Hebrew language. 

Dr. M. Avidor, Director of the Ministry of Education, is a schoolman from 
head to foot. He was born in Russia and has an M.A. in School Administration 
from Columbia University. He is proud of the progress made, and especially 
the special section which conducts schools for the Arab population. Arab text- 
books are used, and Arab children are not required to use Hebrew as are the 
children who have recently arrived from foreign countries. A new advanced 
method of teaching Arabic has attracted much favorable comment. At fist, 
Arabs resisted co-education, but today 75 per cent of the Arab schools have boys 
and girls together. Arab citizens now pay school taxes in a cooperative spirit. 


Can Israel Ever Support Itself? 

There are always prophets of doom who say that Israel’s experiment may 
founder on two issues. First,, the country cannot support the planned increase 
in population. Second, if it does, it will do so only through perpetual outside 
help. 

Greater optimism, based on the insight of a trained economist, was expressed 
by Dr. Bernard R. Bell, an American adviser to the Bank of Israel. Evading 
none of the problems, he told us he was convinced by his studies that the 
country would succeed. He thought immigration would level off, more in- 
dustrial enterprises could be established, new mines developed in the Negev 
region. He ventured to hope that trade would be revived with Arab countries 
when the new plans for bringing water from the Jordan, the sea and other 
sources were developed. He also felt there was a good chance of finding im- 
portant deposits of petroleum. 

Mr. Bruce McDaniel, moreover, the honored head of the U.S. Operations 
Mission (Point Four) in closing his notably successful two years’ service, said 
that “Israel should be independent of outside help by 1959, except for the 
backing of world Jewry”—adding the qualification, “provided that war, loss of 
harvests and other ‘acts of God’ don’t upset my estimate.” 

Mr. McDaniel disclosed that F'.O.A. had begun negotiations with a promi- 
nent American firm to further the exploration of Israel’s mineral and oil re- 
sources. Experts believe something like a million tons of manganese lie in the 
soil of the southern Negev. 


Israel and Uruguay 


Little Israel is much like little Uruguay in South America. Both have ad- 
vanced democracies surrounded by dictatorial governments. One secret of their 
success seems to be their use of semi-government institutions to carry on social 
activities better than a political organization in which rivalries between con- 
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servatives and liberals may delay action—somewhat similar to the successful 
T.V.A. in the United States. In Israel, some of these corporations preceeded 
the national government; indeed were important elements in bringing the 
government into being. It is not always clear even today how far these organiza- 
tions are independent or dependent on the government. The Big Five are (1) 
The Jewish Agency which handles questions relating to bringing to and set- 
tling Jewish immigrants in Israel, (2) The Histadrut, the National Labor 
Organization of which all wage earners and professional people are members, 
(3) The Kibbutzin, the cooperatives where a large number of members live 
communal lives on land which is provided by another semi-government or- 
ganization, (4) The Weizmann Institute, the scientific center which advises 
government, semi-government and private interests the most scientific ways to 
develop their particular part of the nation’s program and (5) The Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, founded in England in 1901 for the purchase of land in Palestine 
to be leased for 49 years at a low rate, largely for the extension of agriculture, 
the reclamation of the waste stretches of the Holy Land, and the successful 
absorption of immigrant peoples. 

Seldom does the visitor to Israel come to appreciate the enormous place these 
institutions play in the life of the country. If he thinks of them at all he is 
likely to see them either as dangerous “‘creeping socialism” or outright commu- 
nism, or, on the other hand, as beautiful and complete examples of brotherly 
love which will solve all difficulties. This is to miss the point completely. Israel 
is definitely a small new country facing the specific problem of providing 
homes for persecuted people. When the killing of six million of their people 
by Hitlerite Germany forced immediate action, previous leaders, experience 
and spiritual enthusiasm were all used to meet the emergency: It is false reason- 
ing to believe that Israel’s organization would necessarily be good or would be 
bad for other countries. It is good reasoning, it seems, judging by remarkable 
development, to say that for this little State these unique institutions have 
functioned servicably. 

Israel seems to have adopted more completely than any other country, two 
invincable forces, science and religion. Not until the visitor has properly 
evaluated both of these elements should he preach Israel’s funeral. At times 
religion, at other times science, seems to dominate. The eternal debate in the 
Knesset, in the press, in schools, forums and synagogs is always: which shall 
have more emphasis? 

Those visitors who say that Israel is too much of a secular state or that she 
is too much a religious state are simply joining in the popular debate which 
sweeps through the market places of Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem. As the 
youthful republic grows older, many of the youthful patterns will be changed 
just as the United States ceased giving each settler 640 acres of land and the 
early Christians ceased holding all possessions in common. 


Land and Soldiers 


In the far-reaching centuries from the beginning of history to the present 
day, soldiers and big landlords have gone together. This was natural when 
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wandering tribes gathered their food as they moved over unowned land. When 
permanent settlements began, people of more initiative extended their control 
over large land areas and used their own or borrowed armed forces to protect 
their holdings. In later times, when the combination changed so that a power- 
ful foreign force joined with a dominant landowner’s local force, this partner- 
ship of interests developed into modern “colonialism.” 

This combination of landlords and soldiers has continued especially strong 
in two sections of the world, where it has been aided by arid land, a lack of 
transportation, and a centralized religion—namely, Latin America and the 
Near East. 

Having studied and traveled widely in Latin America where the land prob- 
lem is the most fundamental, on my first visit to the Near East in 1928 I 
became convinced that the resemblance was strong. In both areas, we now 
find the free democracies contending that they must send arms, if not their own 
forces, into both regions to save them from Communism. 

The actual result, however, can often be disastrous, as in the case of military 
aid given by the U.S. to Nicaragua. Only the help received from the United 
States over past years could have made the dictator of that country, General 
Somoza, feel strong and important enough to work for the overthrow of a 
democratically elected government in Costa Rica, even to the point of fostering 
invasion. Little Costa Rica has no army, and does not want one; it desires to 
use its resources for the further development of its fine school system, and on 
public works to raise its people’s standard of living. 

Israel, basically democratic like Costa Rica, does have an army, a navy and 
an air force. Indeed, 27 per cent of its funds are used for defense. But with 
peace in the Near East, it could reduce such outlays, and concentrate more 
resources on construction and development. But just as the United States sends 
military missions and arms to Latin American dictatorships, so the British, and 
more recently the Americans, want to send arms into the Arab countries to 
build up their military machines—in the belief that this will forestall Com- 
munist penetration. It is precisely this added military support, however, which 
may very well hold back the advances that otherwise might be made in the Arab 
states towards better social and economic conditions, the only basis for a 
genuine political stability. 

In Nicaragua, as in Jordan, some 5 per cent of the people own g5 per cent 
of the land; President Somoza himself has extended his power until he owns an 
eighth of the entire land area. The shipping in of arms does not bring 
any regard for the United States from the struggling “common people.” By 
doing everything possible to avoid further armed conflict, and by pushing Point 
Four technical aid, educational advancement, and social progress, the United 
States could make its best contribution toward Near East stability. 


Can There Be Peace? 


Any visitor to the Near East is bound to return aware of the quarrels, and 
conscious of the fact that a settlment between Arabs and Israelis is hard to 
achieve. Yet this inquirer came home with a measure of true optimism. 
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A few of the tensions, at least, seem to be relaxing. Fewer are the cries that 
one side must be driven into the sea, or that the other must be herded back into 
the desert. New and powerful social factors require a fresh appraisal. 

The Arabs were slow to accept Point Four. Yet today, with the execption of 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, every nation in the Arab League is putting its own 
funds and workers into a joint program with the U.N. and the U‘S., in which 
experts are improving the agricultural, industrial, educational and social life of 
the masses. Four years of these efforts, dating from the last time the present 
writer visited the region, have definitely changed the atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding long resistance, there is now agreement in principle, and 
increasingly on details, on the great plan to use the waters of the River Jordan 
and its tributaries for a vast irrigation project. The rival elements are gradually 
recognizing that realism will not permit political passions to delay better food 
and health for their peoples. 

Modern Western life is rapidly penetrating the cities, though Old Jerusalem 
is the exception. Western money and machines, electrical appliances and 
plumbing are more and more dominating everyday life. 

Arab officials who drip with anti-Semitism in public are beginning to admit 
in private that the time is not far away when they must come to terms with 
Israel, work to raise the standard of living, and by economic advances undercut 
the growing revolt among the fellaheen. ‘The Arabs’ declarations that they will 
never acknowledge the existence of Israel is a part of the old hatred of the 
West. This is not hard to understand if one remembers how often they have 
been deceived and exploited by Western powers. But lately, however, Premier 
Nasser of Egypt has drawn more closely to the West, and other Arab states, 
with the leadership of ‘Turkey, seem destined to follow. Iran’s petroleum ques- 
tion has been settled, and Egypt and Britain have come to terms over the old 
dispute about British troops at the Suez Canal. 

Such developments will have an enormous influence in helping this section of 
the globe to feel it is part of the modern world, that it is not there for the rich 
powers to plunder. When pressing an important Egyptian official on the ques- 
tion of withdrawing from the impossible position that “Israel does not exist,” 
he replied: “When we have settled our problems with the British, then per- 
haps we shall consider relations with the Jews.” The stage has now been set 
for the second act. 

When the Arabs come to see they are a part of the modern world order, 
they will see they must likewise share in finding solutions for the world’s prob- 
lems. One of these problems is peace. Now that the British are out of the 
Suez Canal, can Egypt continue banning the passage of Israeli shipping, and 
still serve the cause of peace-building? 

Israel, likewise, seems to be losing some of her frustration which stemmed 
from shattering experience with worldwide anti-Semitism and from fears of the 
Arab League. The very growth of Israel has been astonishing. Four years ago, 
even, the country appeared sparsely settled. Today, communities dot almost 
every hillside. On some highways they are practically continuous. Government 
officials, teachers, scientists and labor leaders face their enormous problems 
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with greater realism. There is an understanding that outside help is likely to 
decrease over the years, and the pull will be harder. 


Peace Is Indispensable | 


Dr. Leo Cohen, whom we have referred to before, said to the writer: “We 
must sit down with the Arabs and talk. Talk about the moon, or anything else. 
But talk! We must have peace.” The vigorous Mayor of Haifa, who has many 
intimate Arab business associates, says: ““We must have peace. We are willing 
to make any reasonable sacrifice for it.” On the other hand, leading Israeli 
spokesmen generally insist that they must be on the alert and strong, for they 
are especially sensitive to the way in which the transfer of the Suez Canal in- 
creases Egypt’s military potential. 

The Suez agreement says the base can be reactivated by Britain if there is an 
attack on one of the Arab states, or on Turkey, but nothing is said about 
Israel. Arms aid to Iraq and Egypt from the United States, even when the 
armament is supposed never to be used against a neighbor country, does 
nothing to decrease Israeli fears. Israel just does not believe that arms given to 
the Arabs will really promote democracy. No imagination is required to com- 
prehend the feelings of the Israelis when King Saud of Saudi Arabia, from his 
feudal domain cried out for Israel’s total destruction. 


Remembrance—and Hope 


You cannot tarry in Nazareth, visualizing the scenes where the boy Jesus 
grew in stature and wisdom, then go to Tel Aviv, Israel’s bustling “New York,” 
without carrying away a genuine hope for the future of this troubled corner of 
the world. 

Fifteen miles from Tel Aviv is the Weizmann Institute. Here lived until his 
death three years ago the man who did more for the establishment of modern 
Israel than any other individual, Dr. Chaim Weizmann. Both scientist and 
President of the Republic, his influence has infused the life of the new nation 
and given it its distinctive twofold emphasis on science and faith. 

Not far to the northeast of the Institute is the quiet country around Galilee 
where the mind turns to the relief the young Jesus must have felt when he 
escaped the theological and political whirlpool of the capital to the peace of the 
lake shore. No wonder it was there that he made the greatest pronouncements | 
of his gospel. Here it was that he told his disciples to “launch out into the 
deep,” where he found the fields from which to draw his lessons about sowing 
and reaping, where he gave his blessing to the peacemakers. 

With wise policies, with patience, with friendly understanding from the 
peoples of the West, the Near East may yet work through its present troubles 
to a more abundant, peaceful way of life. That must be the hope, and more 
significantly the aim, of democratic statesmen. 
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